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ro Ss «He raat observeth the wind shall not sow, and he thatregardeth the clouds shallnot reap.” —BUT—* He thattilleth his land shal] have plenty of Dredd.” Beelesiastes, 
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LETTERS ON GARDENING. 
No. V. 

May 1821. 
‘dear Son, , 
‘The sluggard is known by the neglect of his 
girden, and the abundance of weeds that it pro- 
"Wuces ¢ and I have known another class of men, 
er whotake much pains to manure and plant their 
ng “@ giden, and then give their whole attention to 
a) sme other business, as if all was then done ; 
Td seeming to expect a crop without any further at- 
_ &- iention on their part—like the farmer who nicely 
ws his ground, and in season sows: it to the 
st of wheat, and then exclaims,” ‘* All that can 
Wedone, is done already.” But the gardener’s 
and toil ends not with planting. A few days 
4 forth innumerable weeds—his plants are 
‘shaded and. impoverished, or destroyed by in- 
“sects; and without further exertion, he will 
feapnothing. . 

: The man of understanding” knows full well, 
that when his garden is planted, although it 
“thay be done in the most skilful manner, his.care 
“@dlabour is but half accomplished.ge It is folly 
) & inthe extreme, to plant a garden, without a full 
Metermination to defend it from weeds and in- 
Mets, All horticoltural plants are feeble in their 
rigin, and most of them continue so a length of 
“time. Care must ke taken that they do not 
Bahdioo thick, and starve for went of food and 
“ie* and it would be equally improper te have 
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heir ranks too thin, and any considerable por- 
fon ofthe ground, with which you have taken so 
sh pains, lie waste and unproductive. Be- 
sali this, the health of your plants require 
[the ground around them should be often stir- 
i and pulyerised ; and here the appearance of 

ds may be properly considered as timely 
tors, that your vegetable infants want the 
os0m of their mother earth raised and opened 
forthem. Without them, we might forget that 
plants, as well as animals, must have their daily 

food, and that in proportion to their wants or 
| @Pavinge, or they must certainly become stinted, 
| feeble, and unfruitfel. If showers are frequent, 
4 the varth settles and becomes firm and unyield- 
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‘ing around their stalks, and requires as freqnent-! 


‘ly te be moved and loosened. If the weather is 


dry,,stirring and making the soil fine, will do 
more to prevent tle injurious efféets of droughth, 
than the most copious artificial watering. In- 
deed, artificial watering is seldom useful: and 


never be said of repeated hoeing or stifring the 
surface of the ground. Frequent ho ing is also 
the easiest and chéapest mode of tillage, “I had 
‘rather hoe three times than once. «al 

If, previous to planting, the ground has been 
put in good order, and the roots of Weeds are not 
permitted to gain strength with age, a very tri- 
fling attention and labour will effectually prevent 
them from starving, and injuring your garden.— 
In a particular manner, do not permit weeds to 
stand in the neighbourhood of your plants in ve- 
ry dry weather ; for they are generaljy strong 
drinkers, and will imbibe all the moisture within 
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are drooping and sickening for want of it. 

With these previous remarks, let us go again 
into the garden, and put what: they teach into 
practice. — 
Broom Corn. / 


Although this can scarcely be called a kitch- 
en vegetable, yet surely there is none mdre or 
oftener’ wanted there ; and as it' requires the 


best of land and tillage, it should never be absent 


from the-farmer’s garden. 

The border, or whatever place you may as- 
sign for broom corn, should without delay be 
laid. up into small ridges, that itmay dry and be- 
come warm, by the 20th of this month.. Then; 
or as soon afterwards as possible, level down the 
ridges, pulverise the soil, and wtimately mix the} 
manure—then stretch the line, and with the 
small hoe make a furrow two inches deep—along 
this scatter the seed with a liberal hand, and with 
a fine rake cover it with light earth—Then- 
move back your line three feet, and in this. way. 
plant whatever quantity you please. 

Broom corn seed of a good quatity 1s some- 
times’ procured with difficulty. That only which 
is heavy, and of abright, shining colour, is worth 
planting—that which ig pale and light, although 
it may sometimes, gréw, will never produce 






when applied injudiciously, is hurtfal, which can 


the reach of their roots, while your tender plants | 


| the ground and ptoughed in, will vot 
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| stronger, and grow “L faster. Good seed will 
| certainly come up quite too thick, bat the labour * 
| of palling out the supernumerary plants is trifling, 
} and folly compensated by being able to- reserve . 


, those only which appear stout and healthy. 
Sweet Corn. 


| Maize, or Indian Corn, is a grain of great va- 
few! and amongst the numerons and useful va- 






rieties of this plant, there is none that mere 
i serves the farmer’s notice,than that wh 


; ally called swect corn, 
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All the other kia 
ntended by nature for storaze and winter 
j or in a few days after the -grains 
rmed, they begin’ to glaze, ar it is 
and become unfivfor human food, until 
assed through the mil.. But the excel- 
lence of sweet corn cousists in the kernels ree. 
maining so long in milk, and being at the «same 
time extremely rich awd saccharine. twill be 

} goed for boiling several weeks. It should | 
planted about the 20ti} of this month; in hills 
three feet apart. Puteight or tem grains. in-eve-. 
iry bill, and. place a shevel full of well rotted ma- ~ 
nure around each, and covér the whole an-inch 

| or two deep with earth. . The seed of sweet corn 
is more liable to injury than almost’ any othée 
grain. The best kernels, when‘dry, are flat aud 
shrivelled, and look as if they would never 
germinate, and should therefore always, be fried 
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before planting. For this purpose, take band- 
ful of seed and | place itin.a dung hillkor ‘hotbed, 
and in a few days, if it has been qpell preserved, - 
it will sprout. Never uce old seed, ifyou can 
avoid it ; for if it should grow, the plaints will be. 
Jess strong and vigorous. . ‘Take particular care 


that no grains of any other kind. are intepmixed 
with it; for a few graius of the fieldcorn grow- 
ing with or near it, would. adulterate and ‘spoil 
your ¢erop.- Bi ig pT ales ae aa ee 
As ali kinds of maize require the same mode of. 
cultivation, you'cannot do better thap to pur: 
the same practice on your farm. From. fifty to 
a hundred bushels cau easily be produced froman 
acre. The saving of manure from this mode of 
applying it, is avery considerable item in farg 
ing economy. Six,times.the barrio ad 









strong plants, and¢ bst of seed will Jose its 
vitality. in foar ¢ . The seed of last 












yeat is always to i—it will. come up’ 





you would make the: 
lerit be piled and prepare 
iswanted. At the- time of 






Hsame benefit. 
your manure, 
year before it 
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ting, put a shovel full ‘around, and in contact 
with the seed, but neither above nor below it — 
If you place th€ dung above the corn, the young 
sprouts will: find it difficult to pass through it ; if 
below, and thg first part of the season should be 
dry, it will increase the injarious effect of the 


_dadian corn, in particular, differs. materially 
from Bony dther grain we cultivate. It will grow 
ageously, indeed it will improve, if p! ant 
everal years successively upon-the same 
land. The aborigines of this country raised no 
- other grain, and that every year upon the same 
Jand, and yettheir crops were good ; and the 
gameland now under our ‘cultivation, comtinnes 
to produce corn abundantly. “Although { would 
not be understoed as advising you never tochange 
‘your corti field, yet if you will practice as above, 


you will find the quality of the soil improve, the | 


weight of the crops increase, and the expense 
of tillage lessen, for at least four-or'five-years.in 
succession. 

Indian corn requires a soil naturally rich, or ar- 
Uficially made so. Theéfalluvial soil upon the 
banks of our streams, is ofall others the best suit- 
“ed to this plant ; but sandy or gravelly soil will 
every where, if properly cultivated, and skilfully 
managed, produce.a heavy crop. Upon lands of 
this‘sort, in some places, gypsum is a‘cheap and 
‘valuable manure. Experience atone can'deter- 
Bex itsutitity. 

« Ttts a folly in the extreme to plant Indian corn 
'y or wet land, or upon any other laud so 
‘situate as to retain the copious showers that fre- | 
“quently fall at this season of the -year.. «Ifyour 
land is not sufficiently dry before thesen@Wf this 
month, plant not at all—better so weyour Anndito, 
“7 or'conyert it to@pfallow, << . , 
(To be continued.) - 


An: obliging. correspondent having’ furnished 
the Editor of the Proucu Bory with the Reposi- 
‘tory and Journal of: the Agricultaral Board sor 
Society of Massachusetts, for June-t822, we ex- 
tract from it the following .article‘on the cultare 
of Pease, from the pen ofthe venerable Timorny 
Pickerrxe, There are-several other important 
articles wo the pamphlet: before us, which will 
‘find their way into-our columns. 


[The following article on the raising of Pease in 
field Soles. by the Hon. Mr. Pickering, Presi- 
‘the Agricoltural Society for the County 

$éx, was sent for our number which issued 

in Jauetaat but was by accident misluid. A no- 
‘ticé was taken of at in that number, ‘but it was 
‘not recovered. from its concealment till this mo- 
‘ment. We are always happy: in: publishing the 
remarks of a gentleman so well ‘experienced in 
* agriculture, and it does uot derive less interest 
from the deserved respect and confidence which 
the writershas always enjoyed. 
‘Jeads us to remark, that as there’is but one pub- 
lication in ‘the state on the. subject of agriculture 
devoted to that object, it would be 


ve 
ye all. communications to the- local | 


1 , which they should deem worthy of pub- 
- ication, ‘should be forwarded to us for publica- 
tion, and they will: be cheerfully received and. 
_ duly noticed) Such, we had hoped; would be 


e~ 


‘The occasion. 


| veral counties.) 


To Jouy Lowezxr, Eéq. Corresponding Secretary |« 

of the Mas8achusetts Agricultural Society. 

Salem, Feb.21, 1851. 

DEAR SIRs... 8s 

By the fast number of your Agricultural Re- 
pository and Journal, which I have recently: re- 
ceived, 1 observe that the Trustees offer a pre- 
miami for the greatest quantity of dry pease that 
shall be raised on an acre,’ not’ less than. thirty 
bushels. The soil must be fertile to yield sach 
acrop, arid so clean that the pease shall not~be 
infested with a growth of weeds. “But thegreat- 
est difficulty to be encountered will be, to pro- 
duce-pease that shall be free from bags ; for I 
/presume it is such a crop alone that will entitle 





a claimant to the premium. An effectual remedy | 


to this evil, is late sowing; but the hot sun of 
-June-wilt so pinch. the vines of late sown pease, 
that the crop will be small, unless the land be 
moist.as well as rich. ‘To exemplify this. remark, 

as ‘well as to-communicate some information con- 
cerning the pease-bug, I present to you the fol- 

lowing statement of facts and-observations. 

"In the year 1787, at Wyoming, in Pennsylva- 
hia, “1 sowed in my garden, some beds of the 
early Charlton pease, and some with the green 
marrowfat : it was the first week in May. In 
| Jal ye wing, the pods of the first were abun- 
| dant, ya Blding « very fine green pease. A part re- 

maining ubgathered, ripened, and were saved for 
seed for the spext year. The green’ marrowfats 
succeeded, were also abundant, and the most 
rich and delicate 1 had ever tasted. ‘T he-ground 
had been lying in grass nine or ten yeuars,‘and no 
manure was applied. A part of the marrowfats 
ripened, and were al:o-saved for seed 

In the spring of 1788, I took bath of ‘these 
pene of seed t6 sow. On opening the smali 
bag of the early Chariton, “f found (2s I had _ex- 
pected) the pease swarming with bugs. When 








| but to my surprise, not a single bug was'to be 
seen—the pease were ail sound. “Ihe obvious 
‘inference was, that this mischievous insect*is li- 
mited to a certain period for depositing its eggs ; 
| ‘and that if the tender pods are not’ fotind 4iff that 
period is past, the pease will be free from bugs. 
‘Andintending to raisesome.tield- pease that'year, 
hthis was decisive as: to the'time of sowing, Ne- 
vertheless, I had the curiosity to'inquire of an 
old farmer, my neighbour, at -what time I must 
sow the common field-pease’to escape the bug ? 
“**In the old of the moon in May,” was his an- 
swer. ‘* But there are two old moons in the 
present May,” 4 replied. He-was, of course, 
cconfounded. © © 
‘I delayed sowing my’ field-pease till abotit’the 
20th of May. .'The'produce was small’; for the 
ground was nut only dry, but-poor; the crop, 
however, sufficed*for my family, and was entirely 
free from bugs. ‘The next year I ‘repeated the 
‘same experiment, and with ‘the -same°success, 
obtaining a perfectly clean, but a:small crop; 
for ‘I-had heedlessly again sown the seed on a 
poor and dry soil. The third year I attempted 
a.better practice’; selecting apiece of rich land, 
lying low, and sufficiently moist to counteract the 
effect of such late sowit id the result equal- 
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led my expectation. # a ten bushels of | 


the effect of a creation of caine in the se- | 


|} show the pease which are within them: 


| { had sown them, I opened the bag of marrow fats;- 


ioe pease, and one bushel of an inferior quati Y 
half an acre of ground. It was too thi aha | 
eded ; one bushel only having been sows” 


‘better; for the vines should grow close enoy , 
to give mutual support, and to smother the weeds. 
‘It is difficult to cover pease with the harrow: 
they ought to be ploughed in.~ Lord Kames sayy 
that’ ‘* pease laid -a foot below the surface: ; 
vegetate : 
six inches4n light soil, 
soil.”” 

“T had conjectured, that in the season for depo 
siting the eggs im the tender pods, the bugs ope, 
ed a passage re through them, and into the neg! 
formed pea, and $0 deposited their eggs : “Jug 
I had seen the Jocust, with its borer, pierce. 
young shocts of treez, and thrust in its eggs. | 
twenty years afterwards, | found in the firs 
lume of the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Socie 
for promoting Agriculture, a paper of the e4- 
bug, bya sa Se Naturalist, cii@*htte Wip 
liam Bartram, of Pernsylvgnia, of which I sabjoig 
an extract. My conjetture you will place to the 
score of my ignorance in the science of insegis ” 
Of these pea-bags, Mr. Bartram says : ‘ Phe 
feed, when in the caterpillar or grub sti 
the green garden or field péa, as soon as the pi 
have arrived to a state of maturity sufficie 


‘and four inches Bes a 


inte 
evening, or ona cloudy day, the female dey 
her eggs on the outside of the pods ; the e 
or nits-soon hatch, and the young larva or Wor 
eats directly through, and enters ‘the ter 
young pea, where it lodges, and remains’ feed in 
on its contents, until it changes to a chrysal 
‘and thence toa fly or beetle, before ne 
‘ceeding spring; but do ‘not eat their we 
until the colds and frosts are past, which is ¢ 
the beginning of April, when we generally be 
to plant pease.””—“ After they have disseminalel: 
their eggs, they perish.”—** Bat that which # 
surprising and difficult to be accounted for, iy 
that the worm leaves the rostellum or sprout 
touched, or at.least uninjured ; for almost evel 
pea vegetates and thrives vigorously, notwith 
standing the’corculum (the rudiment of the young 
plant) and plumula seem to be consumed.” 
Wyoming (now Witkesbarre) is in latitude > 
deg. .13 min. ‘The active flight of the peat 
will doubtless be“earlier there ‘than in our OW 
region. One or two years observations, ia@ 
ferent climates, nay be requisite to ascertat the 
time when their flight i is over, and they pe 
As pease of the various sorts blossom an¢ 
their pods at very differenttimes, some thaté 
late may perhaps admit of such early sowing 
fto secure a vigorous and ample a 
vines before'the intense heat of the s rah 
rives ; in ‘which case a satisfactory = 
‘more surely be expected. be 
‘Having noticed the folly of regarding th 
‘in relation to the time of sowing pease, iz 
‘that the idea of its influence in any other & 
tions in husbandry, ought to be alike dist 
It is 2 mischievous supposition, kept aveaea 
dition, and countenanced and supported oy 
idle remarks and representations in almanac 
The figure of a man marked with the’signs,: 4 
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| the. prognostications of the. weather, — to o 


Sierras and =e well cgt 
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Chadcait. ) when 1 1-2 bushel would have beay i4 . 


but that the most approved depth iat 
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0} 4 gaker would banish them if he knew the injuries 

T they occasion, by misleading the farmer in any 
; _pranch of rural_economy. I once heard some 
fermers——speaking of spreading manure on grass- 
nd in. the spring—say very gravely, that ti 
ould not be done whenthe horns of the moon 
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pere turned upwards, for then the manure, tnstead 


* 
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pf sinking into the ground, would rise with the 
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F sass, and do no geod. . On the contrary, they 
# wentioned one farmer who would not set up his 
® worm fence when the horns.of the moon pointed 
“dpwnwards—for then the. stones placed under 
“4 -angles of the fence would sink, and the lower 
8 gailstotch the ground and rot.. And an indus- 
“F ‘pious farmer. in another state told ‘me, that he 
4 8 had slanghtered a fine heifer calf which be wish- 
vw. & edtohave raised, because it'was dropped in the. 
* fark of the moon.- If-I had not witnessed ‘these 
facts; f -should have hardly thought it possible 
‘such-ridiculeus netions could have been en- 
on M. tertained by any persons who claimed a share.of 
the # commonsense. Even the changes of the wea- 
Biker, so generally supposed to be-influenced by 
-B the phases of the moon, have been found, by 
“Yong course of observations, to happen at all pe- 
‘Fiods of the moon’s appearance indiscriminately, 
Plis fact, which your father mentioned to- me 
yenty years ago, was this day.repeated to me by 
he gentleman who had note those observations. 
WWere it otherwise, he remarked—did the moon’s 
“Gniluence determine the weather; then should 
‘tot this be fair or foul, at the same times, iv all 
"countries on.the-globe ? 
With great respect and estecin, 
aS Iam, dear sir, 
Your obed’t serv’t, 
TIMOTHY: PICKERING. 
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FROM ANDERSON’S RECREATIONS.- 
~ Tothe Editor of Recreations in Agriculture, &c. 
ets SIR, 
> lobserve that-you do not objeet to extracts 
“from prieted works, if they be good. ~1 met with} 
_ the following in.a very old newspaper ; and the 
aes: subject seemed to.tmne so well treated, and applies 
$auvell.to the present times, as well as to those 
. that are past, that I could not help transcribing 
dt; -and if you.approve of -it, 1 shall4ake it as a 
favour if you will give it a place in your useful 
> work. 1 am,.siz, respectfully, 
A CONSTANT. READER. - 


HINTS ON. DOMESTIC ECONOMY.: 

' FROM AN OLD: TRADESMAN TO YOUNG ONES. 
Progress to bankrupiey.of a diligent, sober, young 
@ +4 -tradesman, without. loss, misfortune, or evil in-. 

B  & -tention. & 

@  —_._ Ayoung man of: goad character sets-up in-bu- 
@ . siness, with a moderate capital and a good deal of 
- -c¥edit.; and: soon after marries a young woman, 
with whom he gets a little ready money,--and 
- g00d expectations on the death of a fzther, mo- 
® .. ther, uncle, or aunt.. In‘two or three years-he* 
finds that -his.business increases ; but his. awn, 
* health, or his.wife’s, or his child’s, makes it ne> 
 --Ceasary for him :to take Jodgings. in the country. 
, Aedgings are found.to be inconvenient; and for: 
> very small additional expense, he might have a 


| money the same articles would cost i/ie went to 


{| ing coach-house‘and stable of bis own,-with two 


{.than he pays to Mr. H——-s. 


Here he always spends his Sundays; and com- 
monly carries’ a friend or two with him, just to 
eat a bit of mutton, and to see howscomfortably 
he is situated in the country... Visitors of this 
sort are not wanting. One is invited because he 
is-a customer ; another, because he may assist 
him in his business ;-a third; because he is a re- 
lation of his own,. or his wife’s ; a fourth, be- 
cause he is an old acquaintance; a fifth, because 
he is very entertaining ; besides many who look 
in accidentally, anu are prevailed on to dine, al- 
though they have an engagement somewhere 
else..- He now keeps his horse, for the sake of 
exercise : bot as this is a solitary. kind of plea- 
sure which his wife’ cannot share, and as the ex- 
pense of a whisky can be but ‘trifling where a 
horse is already kept, a whisky is purchased, in 
which he takes out his wife and his child as often 
as- his: time will permit.: After all, driving a 
whisky. is but indifferent amusement to sober 
people ; his wife too is timorous, and ever since 
she heard-of Mrs. ‘TP—’s accident. by the stum- 
bling of her horse, will not set her foot in one; 
besides, the expense ofa horse and whisky, with 
what is-occasionally speat ig coach-hire, falls so 
little short of what his friend Mr. Hs. asks for 
a job-coach, that it would be ridiculous nat to. 
accept of an offer that never might be made him 
agaim ‘The job-coach ‘is agreed. fors and the 
boy in a plain. coat .with a red cape tei > Ahat: 
used to clean knivés; waitat table, and Took after 
the horse, becomes a smart footman with a hand- 
some livery. ‘The snug little box is now too 
small for so large a familys. There ts a charm-- 
ing house with a garden andtwo-or.three acres of 
land, rather farther from Loodon, but. delightfal- 
ly: situated, the unexpired lease of which might 
be: had a great bargain... The premises, tobe 
sure, are somewhat more extensive than he 
should want; bat the house is new, and for a 
moderate expense might*be putin most excellent | 
repair. sig . 
‘Hither he remeves ; hires a garden, being fond 
of botany, and supplies his own table with every 
thing dn season for little more than dowble’ the 





market-forthem. Every thing about hrm now 
seems comfortabie’; but -his friend H—-~+s does 
not treat bim so well as he expected. * His hors; 
es are often iH-matched, dnd the coachman some: | 
times even peremptorily refuses to driye a few | 
miles extraordinary, for why, ‘* he’s answerable ; 
to master for the poor beasts.” His expenses, 
it -is true, are as muchas he can.afford ; but hav- 


or three-acres of good grass,.he might certainly 
keep his‘own coach and horses for less money 
A-rich relation of | 
1 his wife’s too is dying, and has often promised to 
leave hereomething handsome. Tlie job-coach 
is discharged; “he keeps his own carriage ; and 
his wife is: notw able io-pay and feceive miny 
more visits thar she cevld-befor>. Yet he tinds 


} 


where. ‘| am, &c. % 


homanity to reseue an animal.from a painfa 


5 





} by-experiace, that an airing in a, carrtage is but 
| a bad substitute fora ride “on horseback ; inthe 
way of exercise he must have a..saddle horse > 
and subscribes to as neighboering hunt for “this: 
own sake, and'te the nearest assemblies for. the 





*' Snug little box of his own. © A: snug little box is 
taken, repaired, new-modelled, and furnished. 


4 beca: neglected ; but: his capital, origioally small, 





‘sake of his wife. ~~. . ; a 
| ° During allthis-progress his business has. not 
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= So Se 
has never been augmented, His wife's rich re- 
lations die one after another, member her 
only by trifling legacies. His expenses are evi- 
dently greater than his income; and in a few: 
years, with the best intentions: in the world, 
wanting no good qualities but foresight to-avoid,: 
or resolution to retrench, expenses which his 
business cannot support, his country-house mt 
equipage, assisted by the many good friends who 
almost constantly dine with bim, drive him fairly 
into the gazette. The country-house is let ; 


the equipage is sold ; his friends shrug up their 
shoulders-; inquire for-how.much he has failed ; . 
wondet it was not-for more ; say -hé was a good-- 
creature, an honest creature; bot-they. always 
thought it would come. to this; pity bim. from - 
their souls, and hope his creditors will be fa- _ 
to find“ dinners else- - 


vourable to bim; and go 


VETERINARY. 
POLL. EViL.* 
This disease also- generally. originates in @°’ 
bruise, and requires the same treatment ag the - 
fistula. It consists at first in an abscess in the-~ 
Poll, which by eatlygattention might be easily . 
cured : but if the mater is suffered to penetrate — 
to the ligaments and bones,,it frequently preyes” 
more diffigult of cure than thé Gstula in thes 
ers, and cannot be subdued without th 
remedies.we have recommended in tt 
Mr. Taplin, in bis stable directory, Veryupon- 
pously declaims against this method of treating ite 
veterate cases of fistula and Poll"Evil 5 it is cer- 
tainly, however, the only effectual one that is 
known } ahd had jhis verbose author but..seen 
the effect-ot this remedy, as well as of that 
which he recommends himself, before his book - 
was written, il is probable he never svould have 
favedred thespublic with the-declamation above. 
alluded to. It is-.surely’ more consistent. “it 
1 and 


gradually-increasing disease,. by. means of a se- 
vere. operation, than to suffer him to Hager out a 
life of pain and misery, by adopting a mild, but 
ineffectual mode of {reatment. 
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* {White’s:campound. . . 


ON CRACKS,T. 
From gencral plethora the ¢a 
heels: not only have theig, secretion 
batthey have it altered. At™firstthere will 
simplyrheat -and itching inthegpari 
will be observed to rub one leg 
and. sometimes to stamp Wi 
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*, 


| surface appear more -red-than be 


. Hin this state, itis nofattended toy thy 
ceeds an oozing ont ofa serous discharge 
a kind of- crack of. whichsthere - some 
several» Sometimes these cracker thre 
matter from the first ; butéf suffered to. pr I 
matter always comes. fram hem first ur las 
In this-early state little ‘more is necessary 
attention to.regniar exercise, proportioning 
food--to the exertion; keeping<the parts 
from dirt, from moistare, and from perma 
Saldci Af theresa eee plethoric, bleed an 
give mild purges, or mild divtetics; and wash 
the cracks themselves with soap stds. 2 
” ¥ Blair's Outlines. , 
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‘this month is one of the most busy and important 


Wing the hives, Have been so amply given in the 


Ttmay appear singular to recommend, or even 


_piffocating system, to allow me to take his bees 


~ adding’to the strength of my own hives. 


‘terested afid avaficious individual immediately 


he onght to give them; he archly answers, they 
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From the American Farmer. | 


THE GOT TAGER's NANUEL. | 
rOR.THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES THROUGHOUT EVE- 


RY MONTH OF THE YEAR. 


SEPTEMBER. 


“Po-those persons who follow the humane-sys- 
tem of depriving their hives of part of theirstore, 


a ae > 
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of the whole year. The instructions for depri- 


hlet published for the use of those who 
adopt the Huish hiye, that a mere repetition 
miust appear prolix and extraneous. It should, 
however, be the stady of the humane apiarian to 
ascertain, this month, the exact time when any 
of his neighbours intend to suffocate their Bees ; 
and as the beesithemselves cannot be of any use 
to the suffacator, either to beg or purchase them. 


to mefition the purchase of that which is.in itself, 
to the proprietor, of no use, consequently no 
pécuniary value can he atiiched to it; but such 
is the perrersencss of human nature, that the 
mmodity which, comparatively speaking, is of 
ie, becomes immediately invested with it, 
tant that it issought for by another. I 
iad 00 mady instances of the truth of this 
smark to doubt it for a moment, and particular- 
fin vegard to the bees of ayhive intended for 
suffocation. An increase of numbers is in most 
cdses highly advantageous to a hive ; and. may 
say, indeed, in every cage where the proprietor 
is convinced that there f€ a sufficiency of food in 
the hive for the support of the united population, 
oF who may be willing, in case of a deficiency, 
to support them by feeding. With this view, | 
ve always solicited the cottager, bent on the 
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from the hive ; thereby enjoying the double sa- 
tigfaction of saving the lives of the bees, and 
But al- 
though the very hole be dug, in which the poor 
insects are to be buried, and the match lighted 
which is to consign them to instant death, the in- 





overs an intrinsic value in the bees, and de- 
mands an exorbitant price for.that, which in a 
nents cannot possibly possess any value. 
that upon the true principles 
my, the proposition which I 
Wanced is not tenable, and that an 
nt is, always due for that which possesses 
ye Whatever; but in this case, the value 
@ bees is aS nothing in the eye of him who 
is going to suffocate them ; but the very request } 
for them sets the most powerful principle of -hu- 
man pature in action ; and the cottager, looking 
anxiously in your face, immediately asks, What 
lt you give me for them? It is in vain to argue 
vine that as the bees are of no value to him, 
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must be.of value to you, or you would not beg 
them, Now this certainly cannot be controvert-. 


ed by.any logical deduction, and I am not able oe 


—— 





| ways to be preferred to an old stock, provided it 


j honour of the cottager to send him the first 








quote many instances in which I could obtain the 
bees-as agift ; but I would advise the considerate 


“a 


apinrian rather to give atrifle, than to lose the 
colden opportunity of enriching his own hives by : 
such.a valuable addition to their numbers. The 
jucction of two hiyesis.by.no means attended 
with that difficulty whieh many persons attach to 
it, nor is it attended with’those appalling circum- 
stances as to.deter even the most timid from un- 
dertaking it. It is true, that it is only the expe- 
rienced and persevering apiarian who will give 
himself the trouble of searching for the Queen 
Bee, and thereby prevent a positive degree. of 
quarrelliag, which must necessarily take place in 
a hive, before one of the rival queens is either 
expelled or killed. But even allowing that the 
latter operation is left for the bees to perform, 
which, however, I would strongly recommend 
every apiarian to perform for them, he will, ne- 
vertheless, find his account in the number of 
bees which will be left, and the advantages of 
which will manifest themselves in the early part 
of the ensuing spring, by the forward state of the 
hrood, and consequently by early swarms, which 
in all cases ought to be encouraged. 

This is an excellent season for the establish- | 
ment of an apiary. The goodness or badness of | 
# hive is now easily determined, and the weight 
is the best*criterion by which the purchaser can 
direct himself. A considerable distinction must, 
however, be made between a swarm and a stock 
hive; thesweight of the former is formed by ho- 
ney, wax, and the bees ; in the latter, however, 
is included bee-bread, the heaviest substance in 
a hive ; and many persons, who take the weight 
of the hive as the criterion of its goodness, find 
themselves miserably deceived when they. come 
to inspect it; for although, in order to establish 
and contirm the prosperity and health of a hive, 
a particular portion of bee-bread is indispensable, 
yet in the old hives there is generally such a 
superfluity of if, as to render it actually preju- 
dicial to the bees. There is not a more dan- 
gerons thing to the health of a bee, than infected 
bee-bread ; it is the parent of the most severe 
disorder with which they are afflicted, namely, 
the dysentery ; and which annually destroys a 
considerable number of hives. A swarm is al- 


be a first swarm ; and I| cannot suffer this oppor- 
tunity to escape, of exposing a gross imposition, | 
which is too often practised in the purchase of 
swarms. A gentleman sends his hives to a cot- 
tager, to have the first swarms put into them, and 
for which he agrees to pay the usual ‘price of 
first swarms. Not being himself present at the 
swarming of the bees, he relies solely upon the 


swarm ; but honour and interest seldom coalesce. | 
The cottager waits until the second swarm comes 
off, which is seldom longer than five days, and 
sometimes not two ; he puts the second swarm 
in the gentleman's hive, hastens with it to the} 
ro Rg place, and with the knowledge that 
there are but few gentlemen who are able, ar 
even disposed to detect the imposition, he re- 
ceives the stipulated price of the first swarm, | 





nature of a second swarm to begin its combs g¢ | . @ fe 
the side of the hive, whereas a first swarm beging | 
them in the middle.* ‘ e 
_ Particuler attention must be paid to those hiyas § > 
which have not killed their drones. In this jn, & KO? 
teresting part of apiarian science, some very im: 0 
portant instructions are necessary... The drona 9 
has been stigmatized with being auseless member 
of the community ; whereas, during his short ex, 
istence, he is the very life and soul of the hive; tee 
‘and having performed all the offices allotted f J. 
him by nature, he is expelled, or killed! a mog. § allo 
ungracious return indeed. But from -somelate § 16 
remarks, { am inclined to believe that thesdrone — 
is not always killed by the common bee; by: — © 
that he is expelled the hive, and becoming. aya. § 
gabond, dies of hunger. | am borne out in thig 
remark, by the circumstance, that the attentiye — -— 
observer will; at the period of the massacre of § 
the drones, frequently perceive the collected 9. 
body of the drones clustering at the entrancesf @ 
the hive, and on the following day not one is to 
beseen. Were they killed, their bodies would | 
be perceptible on the ground ; but not one pree @ 
sents itsel® And, therefore, a particulardegree @ 
of judgment is necessary to.determine whether @ 
the drones are’ no longer in the hive ; for the # 
proprietor may say, ‘‘ I have not seen the drones)” 
killed ;” and he may thence conclude that they” & 
are still in the hive; whereas, by a simultaneong | 
motion, they may have taken their departure,” 
and kindly saved the bees the trouble of killing 
them. It must, however, in order to determine 
the health of @ hive, be positively ascertained — 
whether the dronesare, or are not in it ; and this _ 
can only be done in an interior examination, or — 
by carefully watching during a fine day at the 9% © 
entrance, to observe if any drones present them- 9 
selves; and this watching need only be adopted 
from about eleven o’cleck till twelve. Should ~ 
any drones present themselves this month, the  @ © 
proprietor may assure himself that some. radical « @ 
defect exists in the hive; and his management @ 
musi be regulated according to the circumstances 
which present themselves ; for it is impossibleto” — 
lay down a certain rule of management for the & 
infinite variety of cases which may _ preseat> 
themselves. And herein lies.the skill of the 
experienced apiarian, to adjust his remedy to the’ 
case which presents itself, and to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the symptoms by: - 
which the case is distinguished. 

1 am induced, from repeated experiments, to 99 
give it as my decided opinian, that the bees ought) 7 # 
to be assisted in the murder of the drones. Were —_ 
the slightest doubt existing that a single drone — 
were left in the hive during the winter, the in-— 
discriminate murder would be extremely injudi- © 
cious. But notwithstanding Huser declares that 
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* As all the motions of this sagacious insect ap- 
pear to be ditected according to some positive rule, 
or preconcerted design, Ihave frequently attempted — Ee 
to ascertain the cause of this singular propensity = 
of the second swarm ; but. I can attribute no other — 





and secretly rejoicing over the success of his 


trick, he congratulates himself on, the possession jj xtss, they are conscious that’ : 
of a first swarm, and the sale of his.second.—'|} whole vacuum of the hive ; and, therefore, for the 
Should, however, the swarm have been put into purpose of ‘congregation, they adopt the smallest 


« 


a Huish hive, the imposition may be discovered }\ possible spate in which their labours can be carried 
jon the following day ; for it is the most singular jj on. Ri bas 5 Rom: 


reason for it, than being aware of their own weak- > & 
cannot fill up the. =f 
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of the hive. 
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 @ few tavourile drones ure preserved to amuse 
. the Qneen during the solitary months of winter, 


(and certainly J do not see why the Queen Bee 


® . should not have her Petemxin’s and her Lans- 
" gor’s, as well as the Empress of Russia, or any 
_other empress or queen whatever,) yet after the 
# = most minute and frequent examination of a hive 
® during the winter, I have never been able to 


discover a single drcae. Therefore, the sooner 


the drones are dispatched, when the bees have 


pointed out the proper time, the more time is 


i 
Tee ES 
| | «allowed for the bees to attend to the other offices 


A litde spatula, or flat piece of 


wood, will serve the purpose of killing the drones, 


which may be easily done as they present them- 
gelves at the entrance of the hive, or on the 


> gesting place before it. 
_. The proprietor having deprived his hives of 
their superfluous store, should now fasten down 


§ . the hives for the winter, in order to prevent the 


-_ 3 ss of those insects and vermin which have 


no objection to the warmth of a hive during the 






“winter. 
_»To those who keep their bees in the common 
hive; | would recommend a complete examina- 


-~@ tion of the interior ; and having ascertained the 
'@  hbealth of the hive, to cleanse the pedestal, sprin- 


Kling a little salt upon it ; this will tend conside- 


= 


| ferent plants. 


His only resource, then, would 
be a coloured figure and ‘full description of it.— 
Bat every entomologist knows that there exist 
insects perfectly distinct, yet so nearly resem- 
bling each other, that no €ngraving, nor any lan- 
guage other than that strictly scientific, can pos- 
sibly discriminate them.  Affer all, therefore, 
the chances are, that our discoverér’s remedy, 
invaluable as it might be, must be confined to his 
own immediate neighbourhood, or to those who 
came to receive personal information from_ him. 
But with what ease is it made known when asys- 
tem of the ecience exists! If the insect be al- 





ready described, he has but to mention its gene- | 


ric and trivial names, and by aid of twe words 
alone, every entomologist, though in the distant 
region—whether a Swede, a German, or a 
Frenchman; whother a naeive of Europe, of 
Asia, of America, or of Africa, knows instantly 
the very species that is meant, and can that mo- 
ment ascertain whether it be within bis reach. 
If the species be new and undescribed, it is only 
necessary to indicate the genus to which it be- 
longs, the species to which it is most nearly al- 
lied, and to describe it in scientific terms, which 
may be done in few words, and it can at once be 
recognised by every one acquainted with the 
science. 


|| of it, and some. of them have even figu 







luded to in the accounts of 
lers and agriculturists who ' 
Entomology ‘as a science. - Instances without 
number of this impossibility might be adduced, 
but I shall confine myself totwo. 

One of the greatest pests of Surinam and other 
low regions in South America, ia the insect tall- 
ed in the West ladies, where it is alao trouble- 
some, the chigoe (Pulex penétrans, L.) a thinute 
species, to the attacks of which I shall again 
have occasion to advert. ‘This insect it mens 
tioned by almost all the writers on the c 
where it is found. -Not less thdn eight of ten of 
them have endeavoured to give a full description 

red it ;— 
and yet, strange to say, it was not certainly 
known whether it was a flea(Pulex) or a mite 
(Acarus,) till a competent naturalist undertook to 


investigate its history, and in a short paper in. 


the Swedish Translations proved that Linne was 
not mistaken invreferring it to the former genus. 

‘Fhe second instance of the insufficiency of 
popular description is even more extraordinary. 
In 1788 an alarm was excited in this country by 
the probability of importing, in cargoes of wheat 
from North America, the insect known by the 
iiame of the Hessian fly, whose dreadfal 


will be adverted to hereafter. 
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You will think it hardly credible that there 
Should be so much difficulty in describing an in- 
sect intelligibly without the aid of system; but 


se cttribes are in general despised, they. had. or 
that occasion ample revenge: The privy” cou 
cil sat day after day anxiously debating 


¢ a tothe health of the bees.’ Contract the 
> #@ entrance, and plaster the hive to the stool. 
; i? al (To be continued.) 
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, Tyto sufferers in all quarters of the globe? 








LETTERS ON ENTOMOLOGY, 
[By Krasy and Srence.] 





LETTER II. 
OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 
(Continued. ) 


-. \Thereis scarcely a country in which several 


thousand insects may not be found. Now; with- 


_ @at some scientific arrangemeut, how is the ob- 
‘Server of a new fact representing any one of 


them, to point out to distant countries and to pos- 
tegity the particular insect he had in view ? Sup- 
pose-an observer in England were to find a cer- 
tain beetle which he had demonstrated to be a 


specific for consumption ; and that it was neces- 


suty that this insect, which there was reason to 


' Delieve.asw common in every part of the world, 


should be administered in a recent state. Would 
he not be anxious to proclaim the happy discove- 
As 
his remedy would not admit of transportation, he 


it. Now the question is, whether, on the suppo- 


- ~sitionethat no system of Entomology existed, he 


would be able.to do this, so as to be intelligible 


~ tO aphysician in North America, for instance, 
- eager to administer so precious a medicine to 
~ his expiring patient? It would evidently be of 
» house tosay that the specific was a beetle :—- 
' there are-thousands:of different beetles in Nortly 
_. America. Nor would size or colour be any 


bet- 
ter guide : there are hundreds of beetles of the 
same-size and the same colour. Even the plant 


on which it fed would be no sufficient clue ; for: 
, Many ynsects, resembling each other to an un- 


practised eye, feed on the same plant ; and the 
Same insect in different countries feeds upon dif- 


would have no other means than by describing’ 


— 
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an argumentum ad hominem, supported by some 
other facts, will, 1 conjecture, render this mat- 
ter more comprehensible. You have doubtless, 
like every one else, in the showery days of sum- 
mer, felg no little rage at the fies, which at such 
times take the liberty of biting our legs, and 
contrive to make a‘comfortable meal through the 
interstices.of their Bilken or cotton coverings.— 
Did it, | pray, ever enter into your conception, 
that these blood-thirsty tormentore are a_ diffe- 
rent species from those flies which you are wont 
to see extending the lips of their little proboscis 
to a piece of sugar or a drop of wine? I dare 
say not. But thenext time you have sacrificed 
one of the former to your jast vengeance, catch 
one of the latter and compare them. I question 
if, after the narrowest comparison, you will not 
still venture a wager that they are the very same 
species. 
your bet. They are not even of the same ge- 
nus—one belonging to the genus Musca (MM. do- 
mestica, L.) and the other to the genus Stomoxys 
(S. calcttrans, F.); and on a second examina- 
tion you will find that, however alike in most re- 
spects, they differ widely in the shape of their 
proboscis ; that of the Stomoxys being a horny 
sharp-pointed weapon, capable of piercing the 
flesh, while-the soft blunt organ of the Musca is 
perfectly incompetent to any such operation. {In 


futere, while yoa no longer load the whole race | 


of the bouse-fly with the execrations which pro- 
perly belongs to a quite different tribe, you will 
cease being surprised that an ordinary descrip. 
tion should be insufficient to discriminate an in- 
séct. It is to this insufficiency that we must at- 
tribute our igndrance.of so many of the insects 


‘mentioned by the older naturalists, previensly to 
the systematic improvements of the immortal 


Linne?t and to the same cause we must refer the 
impossibility of determining what species are al- 


1 
‘ 


Yet you would mest certainly - lose. 


nace 
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liye these statements, many of them 


measures should be adopted to ward off the dan- 
ger of a calamity, more to be dreaded, as they 
well knew, than the plague or pestilence, Ex- 
ptesses were sent off injdl! directions to the offi- 
cers of the customs at the different outports Te- 
specting the examination of cargoes*—di es 
written-to the embassadors in France, « ia, 
Prussia, and America, to gain that information of 
the want of which they were now sosensible :~+ 


the minutes of council and the documents collect 
ed from all quarters fill upwards of two-hundred 
octavo pages: Fortunately England contained 
one. illustrious ‘naturalist, the most authentic 
source of information on all subjects which con« 


Arts, to whom the privy council had the wisdorh : 
to apply ; and it was by Sir Joseph Banks’s en« 


tions, that they were at length 
some kind of judgement on the subjec 
judgement was alter all, however, y 






logical system, he called for facts -resp 


nature, propagation, and etonomy, which could 


rous letter’ from individuals; essays from ma-+ 


yay» Pe 


there, &c. '&c. One would’ have-st 


by farmers who had lost entire crops by the: 
sect, which they ‘profess to have examine 
every stage, the requisite information mi 
Hbeen: acquited. ‘So fal however was: 








G 


noraht whether thé insect bea moth, a Sy, or 
what they term a bug. ~ And though from the con- 





i 


current testimony of several its being a two; wing- 


and so important was the business deemed, that — 


nect Natural History with Agucultute and the» 


tomological knowledge, and through his .s so 
: ; This f 


fect. As Sir Joseph Banks had never seen the . 
Hessian fly, nor was’ it described in any entomo- . 
ing its. 
be -had only from Americas’ ‘These were obtain 4 
ed as speedily as possible, and consist of nume> _ 


ee ; Wr id 


gazines} the reports of the British minister. . 
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being the case, that many of thewritete.seem ige 
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the history of its propagation and economy the 
sta‘ements w 


naturalist can infer (o what genus it belongs, or 
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ately ascertained, no Luctrde, wes sown at Ro by, Eo fond: last ¢pring, . b 
aay from ‘which any THE PLOUGH BOY. by Mr. George Ganceipne : aad so early a the e ;: 
7 == || Ist April, it displayed the unusual sight ofalux. 9 ‘ob 
whatheric ib a kéown species. ‘With regard to} ALBANY : TUESDAY, “wuLy a, 1892. uriant and full bite for cds, the shaots being ee 
| from six to ten inches high, and promising avery "Bj, 
$6 various and contradictory, A GOOD EXAMPLE. heavy crop of green food by the Ist of May, with ge 


that though he had such a mass of materials: be- 
fore hi t Joseph Banks was unable to reach 
any satis actory conclasion. 

“Nothing can more incontrovertibly, demon- 
strate the importance’ of studying. Entomology as 
a 8cience’ than this fact. ‘Those observations, to 
which thousands of unscientific sufferers proved 
themselves incompetent, would have been readi- 
Jy made by one, entomologist well: versed in his 
sciénce. 


was a known of new species ; and jp a twelve- 
month at farihest he woukl have -ascertained in 


what manner it made its attacks, and_ whether it 
were possible that it might be tranemitted along 


with grain into a foreiga ‘country : and on these 
solid data he could have satisfactorily pointed 
out the best mode of eradicating thé pest; or pre- 
venting the extension of ils ravages, 


‘Bot it ia not merely in travellers and popular 


observers that the want of a systematic know- 
Jedgerof ogy is so deplorable. A great 
poryen {the labours of ihe profoundest natir- 
ulists, b av » been froma similar cause lost to the 

» Many of the insects concerning which 
Reaumnr and Bonnet have recorded the 1 most ia- 
‘teresting circumstances, cannot, from their neg- 
Tect of system, be atthis day ascertaited. . 






his fetters, was before his death. sensible ‘of his | 
great error in this respéct : but Bonnet, with sin- 

ular inconsistency, constantly maintained the 
Inutility. of system, even on an oceasion when, 
from his ignorance: of if, Sir James Smith, speak- 
ing of his. experiments on the barberry,. found it 
quite impossible to make him compichend what 
plant he referred to. — 

So great is.the importance of a systematic ar- 
‘yangement of insects, “Yet.n0 such arrangement 
hhashitherto been completed. Various fragments 

‘itindeed exist. 

Eo state of a dictionary waating a considera- 
portion of the words of the languaze it 

hes wnat expl plain ; and placing those, W thich 


at Ti aosttoata in an order often eo arbitrary 
m2 it is difficult to ‘discover even || 


and defective, ’ 
: ‘the, word. you ‘are in search 


of Can i it be denied, then, that they are .most. 
Sebitacianaly es he who devote themselves, 
to the Femoval of these defects—to the perfect-. 
ing of the system—and to clearing the path of 
ure seonsinicsl. oF physiological - observers 
‘from the obstructions which now beset it? And. 





: who that. knows the 1 vast extent of: the science, 


fe it is that a divided -aitentiou || 
e. whole, will contend that it: is 
desir 1t some labourers in. the field of 
atin shoald devote themselves entirely ; and 
exp to this object ? ? Who. that is aware of 
af a evmrokenting. views of a 
Tr, a ghar: reille, and the. in=, 
f time of which their inquiries | 
uctive to their followers, will -dis- 
pate their claim to rank amongst the most‘ he- 
wourable i in science. — 


h 









‘He would at once have determined} there are other causes which entitle the paper 
the order and genus of the mgect, and-whether it 


The 
former, as Backmann slates on the authority of | 


But the work itself is 


The Mechanics’ Gazette, lately “established in 
New-York, by Messrs. T. R. and.W. A.. Mer- 
cein, proves to. be a very useful, and-we hope it 
may also prove a profitable, paper. The en- 
terprising Proprietors deserve every, encour- 
agement for their zealous efforts to, promote the 
Mechanic: Interest, if for no other..cause. But 


to patronage. It is a good newspaper, and a 
good literary and scientific paper. The, follow- 
ing article, copied from its Editorial department 
of June f8th, we hope may havs its desired ef- 


efforts elsewhere. 


PREMIUMS ror APPRENTICES. 


We have the satisfaction to announce to the 
APPRENTICES of mechanics in this city, (be- 
t ing readers of. the Apprentices’ Library and no 
others ») that two merchants of respectability, de- 
siroas to encourage their efforts of skill and in- 








in our hands ten dollars, five of which are, to be 


of Jaly at the Apprentices’ Library, (at twelve 
o’clock) the best waz calf skin, dressed exclusive- 
ly by himself, and of which fact he must have a 
certificate. 





ALSO, 


| 
| y , 
|) The like sum to the apprentice, who shall- at 
| the same time and place exhibit the best water- 
cask; (iron bound) ofa size not less than 60° gal- 
lone, or the best pot-ash barrel,made by himself, 
of the size prescribed by the late law. The pre- 
miums.are.to be adjudged hy: competent. and re- 
spectable judges. 

‘Fhese donations, although comparatively.of a 
trifling nature, are, we trust, an earnest.of what 

may. hereafter be expected from.the public. spi. 
rit of our citizens, and we nee? willlead to other 
donations forthe same valuable purpose. . 


We will take.special charge of any money en- 
rusted to us ; and the kind of article for which 
any such donation may be given can be designat- 
£d by the donor, and‘on such terms as he: may 
direct.. ‘As there is but a-short time. intervening 
between thisand the 4th of July; it will be ne- 
cessary. for any gentlemen. who feel disposed .to 
aid this manner of celebrating the Independence 
of our country, todo-the same ion time to have 
‘the article and premium announced in next Wed- 
nesday’ 8 Gazette. : 


a 


a 


The ‘Wellgming notices are extracted from. the 


en 











fect in. New-York, -and produce correspondigg, 


{ genuiry in their several professions, have placed | 


given to the apprentice who exhibits on the 4th |} 


Scientific Department of Tue Minerva, a litera | 
‘ty-and.philqsopbical Journal, which, though of | 


three other cuttings during the summer. The 
cultivation of Lucerne is gaining ground with the . 
farmers and horse- masters in Kent~ and other — 
counties, being found highly profitable, under | 
proper duliseitien, after the first year ; as it pro- 
duces, for many years in succession, heavier | 
crops of better fodder than clover or cinquefoil,” 
and -yields annually four cuttings of” green food,* 
which, from its astringent and. autritiy e qualities, * 
is more valuabie. ae Encerne will.pot seed: in e 
| England, it is annually imported from the south / 
of France ; but the price has been reduced since , 
the peace, ancits valuable: properties becoming | 
more known, there is now a prospect of its is 
brouglit.into general_ase. [is found'to succeed, 
under. proper cultere, on all soils, except where ~ © 
fhe bottom. is very springy ; the nature of this’ 
grass, or rather permanent clover, being to root 
very deep in the earth, drawing its support 
‘chiefly from the subsoil ; hence arises its thost 
valuable property, that. ‘of ensuring a full crop | 
when clover and-other.grasses are burnt up ina 7 
dry summer. Lucerne is three yearscin coming ” 

to full produce ; but in the second year an acre” 
}will keep four horses, or two horses and twas 
F cows, all summer. 














































Distillaticn.—T he unpleasant flavégr, more om: 
less, of all distilled products, which happens in, 
the best distillation by the common mode, is ens 
tirely prevented by a new contrivance of Mra.” 
Henry Tritton, by his improved. appasatus for: 
| distilling. This apparates, for.which this:gen<- — 
 tleman has taken a patent, provides effectually 
for obtaining a produce divested of any empyree 
cama, by rendering it impossible for the matter: © 
in the still to be barned to the boitom, or to be™ 
over-heated. ‘This is aceomplished by the transs)) 7 
mission of heat to the still through the medium of a 
u surrounding liquid ; outer cases.are attached to | 
‘the still, by which it is completely; surrounded) 
with water ; and if the outer casc, in which the 
still is fixed, be placed on the fire, as.the still it! 
sell'is in the common, way of distilling, it is evie 
dent that the .matter in the- stil] can- never be. | 
heated to a higher degree than 212°, ‘the great: 
est heat of the surrounding water. But io the ~ 
improved apparatus, a much less heat than 212¢ 
in the surrounding water suffices. to effegt distil- 
ation. Generally the necessary héat - is about,” 
80° less than the commen boiling point. 232 deg. — 
and of course irom the..regular application of so. 
low a degree of heat,.a munch bette flavour is: .” 
secured to the: distilled product... ‘T'o effect dis- - 
tillation at so low a. temperature, the pressure © 





"|| of the. atmosphere.is. removed from. the sur-, 


face of the liqnid jo the. still by means of an air” 
pump. - From, thegreatreduction in the- applica-" . 


} tion of heat, an important saving of fuel is effected; ~ | 


and the vessels, being less. exposed tothe action ; 
‘of violent heat, will be far more davable. A less: 





recent date, has jusidly .acquired’a_ high reputa- 
tion; and richly deserves public patronage. 








quantity of cold-water for condensing. the vapour 2 


Le Lucerne. —A_ breadth of that valuable grass } found a very material convenience in many ca- 


> 


‘in the condensing vessel and-receiver, is requir- 
ed than in the common distillation, which will be 
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a 38 distiliauon being confined during the 
whole operation to close vessels, the usnal loss 
by. evaporation at the w ormn’s end, is in this ap- 
paratus avoided, and an increase "of produce i is 


‘obtained. 


| <Iedine in Scrofata.—Dr. Conidet of Geneva, 
- has communicated to the Editor of the Journal of 
“§cience, the creat succéss he has met within the 
treatment of Scroffala bythe use of Iodine. In 
cases of goitre Or scrofulous glands, combined 
with bydriodate of potash or. soda, this remedy 
appears to have been highly successful, whether 
B® adwinistered externally or infernally. 
© Chemical Agency by the. Magnet.—Mr. J Mur- 
"fay states, that he has sticceeded in ‘decomposing 
by the magnet every metallic salt to’ which he 
hs applied it. . One instance of this fact, so in- 
i teresting ta science, we quote for the sake of 
its practical tendency :—‘* A’ solution of per- 
_ muriate of mercury was, by the magnet, soon re- 
~ duced into running or metallic mercury. Hence 
hve steel filings, magnetised and administered in 












‘give subhimite.”’ 
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‘Weekly Summary. 
FOREIGN. 


|» By the atrival of the brig Lady Mary Pelharh, 
 ‘eapt’ Hatch, at New York, in 37 days from Bel- 
fast; we hearef the unexampled, and unparal- 
* Jeled distress of Irelund for want of food ; and 
the measures taking, by benevolent associations, 
| ‘and.individual exertions, to relieve it: The 
death of the Rt.- Hon. William Stewart, D. D. 
Lord Arch Bishop of Armagh, and: Primate of 
- freland, on the 6th of May, in consequance of 
haying taken a dose of faudaoum,by mistake :— 
‘The talked of resignation of ' Lord Liv erpool :— 
~The vote of an Address, by the nobility and gen- 
| tty of Cork, to the Marquis of Wellesly, on 
| his assuming the govertiment of Ireland : The 
> loss on the coasts of Europe, of about 20,000 
"> men, and a great number of vessels of course, 
© inthe tate tremenduots gales ; of “which 250 
| ‘vessels, and 2,500 még’ were lost on the Danish 
~ coastalone: The dreadful situation”of the per- 
secuted Christians at Constantinople, who were 
_ flying by thousands to avoid confiscation and 
~ death. 






























A: . Turkey at the date of our latest accounts. 


:: A statue is about to be erected tothe me- 
'.. mory of Burns, the Ayshire bard. - The model 
‘Has been exhibited by. Flaxman, the artist, and 
approved of. The poet is represented in his na- 
~ tive costume, in the attitude of contemplative re- 
_ flection. In ‘his right hand is placed the moun- 
«tain dajsy, as einblematical of one of his éweetest 
| poemis. In bis left he holds a roll, on which is 
» edgraven—* Cotger’s Saturday Night”—a ‘poem 
/ equally anrivalled for its genuine piety and. poe- 
tical simplicity. 
| tent. - The statue: will have; 
_ ation in the new town of E 











n appropwidte situ: 
yurgh. 








hester Assizes, Eng. fur atte to leave.the 
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War had not taken place between ‘Russia ‘and | 


‘The likeness of Burns is excel- 


' 


rup, will be an admirable antidote to corro- | 


‘flames. . 


'74 leagues per day for seven days. 








& Several artificers were lately indicted at the 


each, with securities in 201. a A. to leaye Eng- 
land in thtee. years. 


From a speech of Mr. Girardin, in the cham- 
ber of deputies, it appears that all private.corres- 
pondence is regularly violated in the French 
Post Office. This system. abolished ‘at the 
revolution, revived by E aparte, and is.continu- 
ed by Louis XVIII and. his ministers in Piris, 
and throughout the departments. 


Sie William Lumley, governor of Bermuda, 
has left that Island fcr Great Britain. The Go- 
vernor, it seems, had become very unpopular, 
and left the Island amid the execrations of a large 
portion of the inhabitants. 


On the first of April the towns of Gormers- 
droff and Watllensdroff, in Germany, were ‘laid 
inashes.. Two hitndred houses were burnt in 
the former—-131 in the Jatter, incliding 70 
barns. “Inthe latter, 17 persons perished in the 






‘A late London article mentions that some Span- 
ish merchants are about importing a number of" 

Camels from Africa into Spain. The same arti- 
cle adds, that no animal is so ‘fleet as that called 
Herry, which is found in the interior of Africa. 
One of these animals has been known to travel 
A moor 
travelled upon his Herry from Mogadore to Mo- 
rocco, a distance of 70 leagues, and returned 
the same day with a chest of oranges. Why not 
import these fleet-footed animals i into the United 
States? 

The Quebéc ‘Mercury, of Inte ‘Ist, asserts, 
that the two Provinces of Canada are to be unit- 
ed in matters of legislation. 

In Spain, 73,000 of the Priests, snpportéd by 
the state, are to be dismissed, and. 123 Priories 
suppressed. ‘The saying is estimated at $28, 0@0 
per day. 


“DOMESTIC. 


‘We perceive that one effect of Unitarianisin' in 


‘board, was discovered to be on fire. 





New: England, is, the introduction of instrumen- 
tal ‘mnésic ‘into churches, which formerly exclud- | 
ed it. An elegant organ-has just been ene) ty 
in the Rev. Mr. Channing’s church in Bos- 
ton. A similar-iastrument bas -been placed in || W 
Dr. Nichol’s charch in Portland. A_ reviving: 
taste for music seems to pervade several parts | 
of New-England_at the present day. 

Mr. Benjamin Mott, of Portsmouth, R, 1. has | 
42 lambs in good health, ‘the. product of £0, 
ewes. 


an 


a yoke of oxen, the property of Jonathan. Gif-. 
ford, ‘cf Westfield, Mass. were instantly Killed 
by lightning while fééding at grass. 


Messrs. ‘fepbiarh ‘and Howard; lawyers of 
pep agente "Georgia, fought a duel.on the 28th 

iit. in which the former was mortally. wounded. 
fn inusit offéred to a young lady by Howard, at 


a’ public: ball, occasionéd the challenge ‘on the. 
part of Hepbard. 


Alvin Briggs ‘was ‘kied by lighttirg at Bact | 
wfield, Ontario courity, on the 30th ult.— 
“had taken shelter under a tree. 
Samuel Bellis elected senator in congress by 
New- Hampshire. ~~ 
A person unknown, was lately arowned” ip 


1 
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over, The Rev. Mr. Chamberlin was. im 5 

the house of Mr. Berty, ‘and two women sevete: 35 

‘ly. injured. § 
Several enterprising cilibons of: Schendétady, 





7 
the Suskiinten, Ohio, some of whose clothes 
were marked W. B. Blakely. . rate 

The ship Huron, of New: 
home from the coast of P 
skins, arid €00 barrels of oil. 

Jolin Ray,a man of colour, was tately ihn 
ed.in crossing Buffalo creek. 

Mr. Gardner Cady, of Livonia, Was killed by 
lightning.on the Sist ult. while ‘standing at his 
shop door. 

Eber Lewis, of Penfield, Onturio, aged a hun- 
dred and one years, is taxed to work on the hi 
way this year, and means to perform the labour 

A few days singe, the ateam boat New ay. 
sure, on her passage from Quebec to Montreal, 
with 450 settlers; and 46 cabin passengers on 
‘The fire 
was extinguished with difficult yi but in the con- 
fusion i ceeatéd, a child “fel! overboard and was 
drowned. a! 

Mr. George Rivers,'a “respectable planter, of 
James Island, near Charleston, S.C. shot himself 
in a delirious fit, on the 19th oft. 

A steam boat passage from New-York to New- 
port, Rhode Island, is pow effected in about » 
hours from deck to dock. The last trip of 
Capt Bunker, ‘fiom Newport to New- York, took 
only 18 heurs. 

The “‘Jegivlature of Rhode Island. have rw 
tered a new bank at Warren, to be called the 
Hope Bank, and another in Smithfield, | to bé’call- 
ed “the Smithfield Excliange Bank. . 

"On the 9th inst. at Pittsburgh, Pa.’ Patri 
Deniel Graham, brothers, were drowned’ in the 
Allegany river, ‘They were bathing ; one 
suok ; the other plunged ‘to his relief, and both 
found-a watery grave, They were "Trishmen 


and pedlers, well knowmjdind respected for cor- 
rect deporiinent,, and nnrheba denis. es 





Great alarm his recently’ prevailed inthe me- 


thodist chirches, lest they should lose:the Rev.’ 


Mr, Summerfield, whose life was.endangered by 
the birsting of a blood vessel. It now appears, 
and we conératulate his friends on the event, that 


ry 
T he Saree Uniterian, ‘Church of. ‘the. 
Washington, » was opened and ‘dedicated « mn 

day the 9th‘ult. The dedication: 1 

the Rev. Mr. :Little, accompanied by the 






this etvquent young priactipe is én the recove-. 


specimens of sacred music. ‘Tbs eed lees 


scribed as one of the most Seen pe ps well as. 
cheap structdres of the kind, 1 the United 

On the 16th ult. the body: of Harrie’: Duke; 
a young woman was taken out of a dock, at. Bris- 


States._ , 
On Sunday the 2d inst. five valuable cows and | 


jtol, R. 1. Her shawl was tied round’ end 
| filled with large ‘stones. Verdict—suie ; 

» A tornado. passed over the town: 

Tompkins; co. on the 10th of Jane, wich 4 


foyr houses and two or three barns” ba i 
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fare ‘building a steam-boat, to rag, upon 
hawk, between that place and the itt! 
Teany- two buildings. were destr 
in Portlsnd, Maine, on the 15th ir 
timated at hitead thousand dollars. 
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POETRY« 


Be. ALBANY. REGISTER. 


} time ago, acritic by the name of Co- 
hse the Albany Argus, gave an extract 
of a Poem by Lord Byron on Greece); and also one 
from Florio onthe same subject ; for the pur- 

eof contrasting the merits of the British and: 
American’ bards. For the like object, the two) 











following specimens are given; as also to test | _ 
the claims of the two Americun poets~-leaving | 


the reader of taste to decide for himself. 


NEW-YEAR. 
By Water Scorrt. 
Heap on more wood, the wind is chill; 


“ 


Bat let it whistle as it will, 

We'll keep our .Vew-Year merry still. 
Fach age has deem’d the new-born year 
Fit time for festival and cheer ; 

And well our Christian sires af old 

Lov’d when the year its course had roll’d, 
And brought bJithe Christmas back again, 
With all its hospitable train. 

Domestic and religious rite 

Gave honour to the holy night ; 

On Christmas eve the bells were rung, 
On Christmas éve the mass was sung ; 

‘That only night in all the year, 

‘Saw the stoled priest the chalic rear, 
Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And ceremony doff’d his Pride ; 

Each hail’d, with uncontrol’d delight, 
And general voice, the happy night, 





————E 


© That, to the cottage as the crown, 


Brought tidings of salvation down. 


cee 


From the Statesman. 
TO THE.NEW-YEAR. 
BY WILLIAM RaY. 


Bright from the regions of the skies, 

. ‘A form descends—and lo, ’tis here ! 
“Pale fhorning opes her star-like eyes, 

_. And sees with joy her new-born yeat. 


"he regal sire, the sun, looks proud, 


-© Rising in majesty and might ; 
“His vesture shines a golden cloud, 
“ | Hisicrown—~a diadem of light. 
Bat winter, bold rebellious chief, 
His stormy forces round him calls, 
And trembling like the pallid leaf, 











Shall cheer thee with a parent’s smile, 
And teach thee how to dance along ; 
And though'cold blasts shall be awhile 
The music and thy eradle-song, 
Soon shult thou-hear the voice of apring— 
The chant of melody, shalt hear 
Through all: thy habitation ring, 
T’o hail thee as a happy year. 






Young vernal plants shall see thee wed, 
And summer roses kiss the bride ; 

Autumn shall bless the nuptial bed, 
With joy and plenty by her side. - 

But-thou must die, thou smiling year, 
Asyevery hapless mortal must ! 

The hand of time shall hurl the sphere, 
And lay thee lifeless in the dust ! 


Thy days are numbered, and but few— 
_ Ere twice ten. scores shall pass away, 
Thy budding beauties, fresh and new, 
Are gone—another new-year’s day. 
And who can tell but with the year 
His life shall end—perchance before, 
Shall death’s appalling sentence hear— 
' “Thy joys, thy griefs, thy days are o’er.”* 
— : 
PERCY ANECDOTES. 








CARACTACUSe. 


Caractaens, after defending himself with 
invincible bravery against the Romans, who 
bad invaded his dominions, was treacherous- 
ly seized and betrayed to his enemies, by 
whom he was sent, with the rest of his family, 
in chains to Rome. The behaviour of Ca- 
ractacus, in that metropolis of the world, was 
fruly great. When brought before the em- 
peror, he appeared with a manly and un- 
daunted, countenance, and thus addressed 
himself to Claudius. “Hf in my prosperity 
the moderation of my conduct had been equi- 
valent to my birth and fortune, I should have 
come into this city, not as a captive, but as a 
friend; nor would you, Cesar, have disdain- 
ed the alliance of a man bom of illustrious 
ancestors, and ruler over. several nations.— 








host of livés before him falls ! | 
‘The vernal plants, and summer flowers, 
“© Whence autumn drew her richest stores, 
Fainted, amidst congealing showers, 
_ At-h€p inhospitable doors ; 
_ And'thus became an easy prey 
Bee roffian winter, and are lost— 


*. “Nomore to drink the beams of day, 


_ Op-taste the bitterness of frost. 

- Weak infant year ! thy doting sire 

~~ “Shall wrap thee in his warm embrace— _ 
Shalt rock thee by his heavenly fire, — 

~ And wipe the snow-tearg from thy face— 








Mv present fate is to me dishonourable, to} 


ou magnificently glorious. .1 once had 
jorses ; Token had men; I once.had arms ; 
f once had riches ; can you wonder, then, | 
should part with them unwillingly? Although, 





as Romans, you may aim at universal em- 
pire, it does not follow thatall mankind must 
tamely submit to be your slaves. If I had 
yielded without resistance, neither the per- 
verseness of my. fortune, nor the glory of 
our triumph, had been so remarkable,;: 
ish me with death, and I shall soon be forgot- 
ten. Suffer me tolive, and I shall remain a 
lasting monument of yourclemency.” __ 
~The manner in which this noble speech 








——— —[—— es «CC 
was delivered affected the whole assembly, | 
pet such an impression on the emperor, | 
that he ordered the chains of Caractacus ang? § * 
his family to be taken off; and “Agrippina, § 
who was*more than an equal asssociate jg 9. 
the empire, not only received the captive 
Britons with great marks of kindness and § G 
compassion,-but confirmed t@ them the enjoy. F 
ment of their liberty. ‘a 


~ 









DEMETRIUS. eo 

When Demetrius took Athens by assauy, § =< 
he found the inhabitants in extreme distress 3 

for want of corn. He called the principal” “ae 


citizens before him, and announced to them — ~~ 
in a speech full of humanity and conciliation, Fe 
that he had ordered a large supply of grain 4) pom 


to be placed at their free disposal. In the 9 
course of speaking, he ¢hanced to commitah 
error in grammar, on which one of the Athe. 
nians immediately corrected him by pro. § 
nouucing aloud the phrase as.itought to have tae 
been given. ‘“ Forthe correction of this one 
solecism,”’ said he, 1 give, besides my for. 
mer gift, five thousand measures of corm 
more.”? 7a 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT. , ie 

Previous to the battle of Lutzen, in which W the 
eighty thousand Austrians were defeated by @ the 
an army of thirty-six thousand Prussians, (| mal 
ycommanded by Frederick the Great, this tall 
monarch ordered all his officers to attend ' § pot 
him, and thas addressed them:—* To-mor- Pla 
row | intend giving the enemy battle; and § 
as it will’ decide who are to be the future: § .” 
masters of Silesia, 1 expect every one of you : 
will, in the strictest manner, do his duty. Jf 
| any one of you is a coward, let him step fore. 
ward, before he makes others as cowardly | 
as himself; let him step forward L say, 2 } 
he shall immediately receive his discharge) ™ 
without ceremony or reproach. I see.there © ow 
is none among you whadoes not possess true 9 40 
heroism, and will not display it in defence of “9 























bis king, of his country, and of himselfy * 
| shall be in the front and in the rear; shall fly eh th 
from wing to wing ; no company will escape r ? 
my notice; and whoever I then find doing  § 3 
his duty. upon him will I heap honour st . 
| favour.”? tae fe 











(¢~ COMMUNICATIONS and SUBSCRIP: 
TIONS for this paper, received at the PRINTING= 
Orrice, No. 5,. Lutheran street... All letters 
from abroad, directed to the EDITOR, Albany, 9 
will be daly attended to. Each volume com- | 
prises twelve months, or fifty-two numbers— “9 
the numbers are issued, weekly on Tuesday, ands 
the volume commences the first Tuesday io . 3 
‘June. x Se ‘7 
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